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NOTICE. 



The Publishers feel much pleasure in ofPering this 
Lecture to the Public: belieying that those engaged in 
trade would act wisely in giving an attentive consideration 
to the principles and the practice herein recommended. 
Should the time so spent be productive of good to any, 
however humble he may be, the Publishers are persuaded 
that such a result would be in accordance witii the earnest 
desires of the Lecturer, to add to the comforts and promote 
the steady progress of his fellow creatures. 

Roystan, March, 1850. 



LECTURE. 



Bybrt effect has its cause ; of course there is such a 
thing as chance or luck, which you may illustrate by a prize 
in a lottery, or a £ 10,000 legacy from some one from whom 
you never expected a shilling ; but these are exceptions not 
the rule. Now, if he were about to erect a house, a wise man 
would take care to place it upon a sound and solid founda- 
tion ; the higher and larger, the wider should be the basis. 
In my early career I remember asking myself this question, 
" Why do customers change or transfer their &yours." Not 
because they are satisfied, but because they have lost confi- 
dence. The remark applies equally to the merchant, manu- 
fecturer, shipowner, or trader. There is no tie so strong in 
worldly matters as self-interest; therefore, if you act with 
int^[rity to your customers, if you have the ability to obtain 
and place before them the article they require, with the 
necessary accompaniments of civility, attention, and good 
feeling, you win their confidence and connection. 

What an important word is that said confidence; it 
reminds me of the compound multiplication of the horse 
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•hoe nails. Let me illustrate it. How frequently have I 
observed at my counter, the eager and buoyant school boy 
buying his first shilling penknife. " Is it a good one, Mr. 
Mechi?" '<Yes; I'll exchange it, if it does not suit you." 
Ah ! that penknife, it pleased him. He grows to the bearded 
youth, he must have razors ; he remembers the penknife. He 
foils in love, 'tis natural to fall in love ; a workbox for his 
intended. He gets married, 'tis natural to get married ; he 
must have cutlery, and marriageable accompaniments. So 
you see the good penknife won his confidence. We have his 
friends and his friends' friends, as a compound multiplication 
of continuous recommendation. 

I have always found it advantageous to treat my cus- 
tomers with the utmost latitude of liberality, in regard to 
their exchanging; or even by returning the money for any 
article not approved : in fact, I say to them, do here as you 
would in your ovm house ; please yourself, if you can. Thus 
liberality begets liberality. I have seldom found it abused ; 
except occasionally by a churl who is neither satisfied with 
himself or anybody else. A rigid and prompt attention to 
jobs or small matters is very essential, and too often neglect- 
ed ; yet customers are as often ofibnded by these neglects as 
by more important ones. 

Now, this confidence is a very pleasing and profitable 
conclusion to arrive at ; but before we attain it, let us see 
what has to be done. I will briefly pass in review, and dis- 
pose of the young man who stays out late at night, who gets 
up late in the morning, who waits on Providence, with his 
hands in his pockets, hoping for customers ; his windows un- 
cleaned, his shop frontage unswept, his wares undusted, and 
his general personal appeiEirance in harmony with his other 
mismanagement; his orders procrastinated, and his business 



(his customers' wants and wishes) made, in fieujt, subservient to 
his ease or to his pleasures. His time of performance will 
be short ; if dependent on credit, very short. Anxious and 
observant creditors grow nervous and pressing ; the fell of 
the curtain is illustrated by an auctioneer's sale paper, and 
we see on the shutters in dark and significant characters, 

THIS SHOP TO LET. 

His unfortunate servants and dependents, if he has any, are 
launched on the wide sea of competition, possibly infected by 
his bad example ; and he himself sunk one important degree 
in the scale of social degradation. 'Tis a painful picture, I 
have too frequently seen it ; I pray you, avoid it. . 

Well, as I said before, in establishing a new business, 
remember that you are on your trial. In first transactions 
you will be closely watched and not easily forgiven. Con- 
fidence is a plant of slow and careful growth ; but when you 
have the confidence of the public, remember it may be lost. 
If, in full reliance on this confidence, you relax in those 
sound principles which obtained it, you must expect a retri- 
butive re-action. Your old friends, your customers, will 
complain, and perhaps hope and believe the first offence 
arises from accident, but they will never forgive you for a 
second abandonment of just principles. In order fiiUy to 
succeed, you must be a perfect judge of your business: I 
mean, you must have taste as to a pleasing form and pattern, 
a rigid observance of quality and finish, an acute perception 
of price, and a conviction that high prices diminish demand, 
whilst moderate charges increase it. 

The accumulation of old stock (a fearful term) ruins 
many a tradesman. His taste and judgment are inferior to 
those of his customers ; they reject the untempting, though 
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oft tendered, and consequently old fashlbned or deteriorated 
article. A great evil attends this. The buyer is disap- 
pointed; he purchases from a more able and successful con- 
temporary^ who probably secures his custom in perpetuity. 
Before I leave the old stock question, (and we must all occa- 
sionally have a little,) remember to watch a hanging article; 
it may be much approved, but may appear too dear in the 
public view. If you are assured of this, reduce the price at 
once, either to or below cost price, and avoid the pattern for 
the Aiture. Every wise man will take stock ci his goods at 
least once a year ; he will value them, if well bought and in 
good saleable order, at cost price ; but if old or unsaleable 
stock, the value at which they could be then bought should be 
taken to exhibit the real state of his affiiirs. 

I once knew an ironmonger who considered he had a 
large surplus, but fiedled. On examination of his stock, it was 
found principally to consist of goods purchased years before, 
at prices far above those of the day. He always took stock 
at its first cost, and endeavoured to sell accordingly. His 
trade diminished, and he became poor iafact though solvent 
vafigurea. 

The ordering of stock and its classifications, are matters 
seriously afi^ecting your success; I have known a good many 
young tradesmen with brilliant prospects ruined by want of 
a proper system. If you have a reputation for integrity and 
industry, competing manu&cturers will be most pressing and 
bland in persuading you that everything they have is most 
saleable. Each one will urge his suit, hoping to exclude his 
competitor. Here is your great danger. Young beginners 
are apt, naturally enough, to be too sanguine and hopeful ; 
but remember (until you have ascertained your average 
weekly or monthly sale,) to err on the safe side by ordering 
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too Utile rather than too much ; you can always make addi- 
tions when necessary. When the period of payment comes 
round, the syren and soft voice of persuasiTe eloquence will be 
exchanged for the stem tone of threat or remonstrance. If, 
finding yourself over-stocked, you are unprepared for pay- 
ment, the suppliers will say, ** Sir, it was your duty to know 
what you wanted, ours was to endeavour to vend our manu- 
factures." 

As I consider this part of the quistion a vital one, per- 
haps you will excuse my enlarging upon it in detail, by 
stating the result of my own practice and experience; and 
here again I must impress a rigid attention to booking every 
article sold, its sort, its price ;— the weekly, monthly, and 
annual amount of your taking^, — and comparing them with 
the sales of the same periods in past years. These are the 
bases for your stock calculations. If your business is an 
uniform one, the amount of your order should be the amount 
of your sales, minus the profit. The limitation of a month- 
ly amount will be a useftil check, and you should have a 
book in which you may enter the articles ordered, their 
prices, and carry out the amount as correctly as if you had 
sold the goods on credit; this will form a check on the in- 
voice when it comes in, and you will also see in good time 
whether your supplier has accidentally or intentionaUy sent 
you in move or dif^rent articles than you ordered, which 
some are apt to do. 

But suppose you are satisfied about the amount you 
should order, the next and equally important consideration 
is the classification of your stock. The public are very good 
judges of what suits them, and generally leave you an abun- 
dance of what they don't want. It may be either in quality 
or price. Let me illustrate it. Supposing my usual stock of 
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workboxes to be £500. Before I ordered or manuikctiured, 
I should take stock of those in hand in cUuwifled oolamns of 
prices as well as styles and qualities. Because if I did not, 
it might happen that I had three times as many as were ne- 
cessary at £ 10 each, and yet lose and offend several custom- 
ers who wanted them at £ 5 each. Still I might haye my 
usual amount invested in workboxes, but neglectfiilly and 
improperly classified. I speak of these matters from expe- 
rience. A wise tradesAan will endeavour to allot his capital 
in fixed amounts to the various branches of his trade, with a 
view to his own convenience and the wants and wishes of hia 
customers, and this is no easy affair in an extensive trade, 
particularly where there are frequent changes of fashion. 
Take especial care never to be short of the running or every 
day article. 

A nice discretion is required in selecting your stock, 
which should be adapted to the rank, condition in life, and 
means of your customers. Let this be a golden rule, to take 
care that every thing is good of its sort. In illustration, 
many a shilling penknife is ruined, because a fisirthing is 
saved in the steel of the blade. This is a bad economy, — ^tis 
in your power to stimulate and improve art by encourage- 
ment, whereas a constant nibbling at prices, with a view .to 
cheapness, has often a reverse tendency. 

Beware of over-trading. It has ruined thousands, from 
the humble shopkeeper to the greatest merchant. However 
large your capital, if you over-trade you are lost. For, either 
by over-stocking or by giving undue and unlimited credit, 
embarrassment must overtake you^credit is capital if pro- 
perly used. I would recommend any young man depending 
in part on credit, to open his accounts with houses of cha- 
racter and capital, and at all times it is highly desirable to 
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transact business only with honourable straight-forward 
people. The relation of business to capital must depend very 
much on the nature of the business and the period of return. 
In my own ready money business I find that each hundred 
pounds taken weekly requires a capital or stock at cost 
price to the extent of £2,500 to £3,000, and that the 
capital is turned oyer twice in the year. A man inay 
be ruined by having too much business ; that is, a busi- 
ness disproportioned to his capital. In business, as in 
forming, the concentration of capital, rather than its dif- 
fusion, is desirable. For instance, on a well-stocked shop 
the rent may be diminished one half in comparison with 
a half-stocked shop or farm. If you give long credits and 
have not a large capital, you must, to be safe, take longer 
credits than you give. In all trades, particularly if extensive, 
take stock at least once a year, with fin account of all you 
owe and all bwing to you, keeping a separate account of your 
personal or private expenditure, and bear in mind that with- 
out being miserly, 'tis consistent with comfort and indepen- 
dence to spend rather less than you get. Whilst it is your 
duty to be punctual in your own payments, 'tis equally sound 
policy to collect at regular and stated periods the debts owing 
to you. Accounts do not improve by keeping, and no honest 
man will object to pay when called upon, when in his power ; 
remember, that this is a world of vicissitudes and changes, 
and that a good debt now, may by force of circumstances 
be worthless three months hence. 

Order is Nature's first law— disorder an infiringement of 
it A place for everything, and everything in its place, tends 
greatly to the economy of time, which is in &ct money. 
Unless you have a fixed and permanent residence, properly 
numbered, for each class of articles, you will fireo^ofitelVi V*fe 
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ordering that which you really don't require, and, of ooone, 
occasionally lose the sale of what you haye mlsplaoed. If I 
sometimes pounce on the weak points of Bgricnltate, I imiit 
also say that I cannot help seeing many sad oriitakeB in tftidd. 
I wonder how many thousand pounds worth of time Is dttdy 
wasted in England by tradesmen running or M!t6ltag ftbottt 
for change. It is a rule in my establishment t6 phuride eretf 
morning a permanent sum of thirty pounds, in (^ovflrMgag, 
half-soTcreigns, five-shilling pieces, half-dMFwn pieces, ihil*. 
lings, six-pences, four-penny pieces, pence, md half-penod, all 
classified in divisional bowls, so that the cMhier toA give 
change with the smallest possible detention, eitheir to himnelf 
or the customer. It saves much breathless haste, delay, and 
disappointment. 

Allow me to say a few words on the subject of ndv^Of^ 
tising, because I think there is a felse delicacy amongst liomt 
people on this matter. In my opinion, adveftlsiilg is h 
legitimate means of making known the wants and Wlsfads df 
both buyers and sellers ; whether tiiey be for An estate M^atth 
half a million of money, or for a pair of '* Mechi's bM 
razors." It is merely an extension of your shop fi^Mkt. 
Whether the merits of the article be set forth in the ndtrs^- 
papers, or the article itself be exhibited in the wifldoW, 
in both cases its qualities remain to be tested. It never C8& 
answer to advertise a bad article. By advertlsliig a gdod one 
you extend your connexion, which might otherwise b6 limited 
by the number and class of people who happened to passyoltt 
door, and their connections. For my part, my spirit likes a 
wide range, and I remember once receiving an order througb 
the Hudson's Bay Company, ih)m poor Mr. Simpson, in his 
Polar exploration, whilst almost at the same time I was sup- 
plying a missionary from the Sandwich Islands. I believe 
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when the taxes are taken off knowledge and advertisements, 
fonners will more frequently intercommunicate by the pub- 
lic papers, and thus avoid being devoured by jobbers and 
dealers, who now form a rather expensive set of connecting 
links between isolated fiirmeries. 

I have been occasionally asked, how do you feel com- 
fortable away firom your business. I reply, I receive daily 
the following statement of my affairs, from my old and fiedth- 
fhl servants. I quote it ; it may be useful in similar cases : 

Date — Gtoods ordered — Goods brought in — Farm account 
— Private account— Goods paid for— Trade expenses-^Amount 
taken this year — ^Amount taken last year — Cash in hand — 
Banker's balance — Letters from — Persons absent. 

The choice of your servants or dependents is a matter 
of serious consequence to your welfare. Conduct, character, 
and capability, are essentials; but it will require an observant 
discrimination to detect and apply their leading or excelling 
characteristics. You will select method and regularity in 
your bookkeeper; decision, observance, and discretion, in your 
buyer; a bland urbanity, with persuasion, in your seller. 
Whilst you exact from the members of your establishment, 
a rigid observance of order, propriety, and decorum, treat 
them with that kindness and esteem which their good con- 
duct so justly merits; encourage a feeling of manly self- 
dependence, and promote their comforts and amusements. 
In former times, when there were few or no literary institu- 
tionsy the members of my establishment (some thirty) contri- 
buted to a book fund, founded of course on some donations 
from myself. Even now I consider it my duty to provide 
them daily with the leading journal of Europe, that their hours 
of refreshment may be brightened by the beams of intelligence. 
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A reciprocal good feeling cannot be too mnch enconragted. 
An occasional contribution to a fentive and rational meeting, 
forms a happy relief to the cares and anxieties of their daily 
occupation. 

In conclusion, if the Almighty has blessed you with 
talents and with success, remember that those precious g^ifts 
entail upon you the moral responsibility of a stewardship, 
^tyou may administer of your superfluity with kind feeling 
and discrimination to your needy, sick, or less fortunate 
fellow-creatures. 
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